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authors. The reviewer, for one, would welcome a second cooperative 
volume by these same writers, and with a table of contents somewhat 
as follows: "The Act of Meaning", by Durant Drake; "The Nature 
of the Psychical", by Arthur O. Lovejoy; "The Status of Logic", 
by James Bissett Pratt; "Universality, Particularity and Individ- 
uality", by Arthur K. Rogers; "Body and Mind", by George San* 
tayana ; " The Thing and its Attributes ", by Roy Wood Sellars ; " The 
Nature of Judgment ", by C. A. Strong. 

Ralph Barton Perry. 
Harvard University. 

Annates de V Institut Superieur de Philosophic. Directeur, S. Deploige. 

Tome IV, Annee 1920. Louvain, Institut Superieur de Philosophic, 

et Paris, Libraire Felix Alcan, 1920. — pp. 623. 

This volume contains eleven essays, two or three of which are of 
sufficient length and importance for separate works. It represents the 
work of the Institut since the interruption due to the war, as only 
one of the essays was ready for publication in 1914. Some others are 
the results of the leisure enforced by the occupation, but most of them 
have been produced since the conclusion of the war. The essays 
cover a wide variety of subjects and are uniformly good. 

The first article is by M. Defourny on " Aristotle and Education ". 
The author develops Aristotle's educational theory from the discus- 
sions of the Politics, with some reference to the Ethics on matters of 
general principle. These two works show a fundamental discrepancy 
which the author takes as his problem, viz., the reconciliation of the 
individualism of the Ethics with the social and public point of view 
taken by the Politics. For the solution of this problem, use is made 
of the general philosophy of Aristotle, the contemporary educational 
theory and practice of the Greeks, and a historical interpretation of 
the traditions and institutions of the Hellenic world. The five chap- 
ters of the essay deal with the state, the family, the school, post- 
academic institutions, and the last giving the author's conclusions. 

A particular aspect of Aristotle's ethical theory is worked out crit- 
ically in the second essay by G. Colle with the title " The First Four 
Books of the Nicomachean Ethics". These four books, says the 
author, contain the principles of Aristotle's theory, together with 
their more important applications. The basic problem is that of the 
moral virtues, which form a sort of ascending series with the highest 
position occupied by magnanimity. This leaves out of the account any 
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discussion of temperance, for the reason, it seems, that Aristotle does 
not give it full consideration until the seventh book. The author 
criticizes magnanimity on the ground that it approaches too near the 
objectionable forms of egoism. 

M. R. Kremer attempts to show the relations of cause as a meta- 
physical conception to the conception of cause as employed by the 
sciences in an article entitled, " Metaphysical Remarks on Causality ". 
Science, he says, is concerned with the order of phenomena, while 
metaphysics is concerned with being. Scientific causation reduces the 
multiplicity of phenomena to unity by eliminating from the world all 
real novelty and by forcing all differences into the category of 
uniformity, while Thomist metaphysics seeks the real origin of becom- 
ing, the real existence of which it assumes. For it, concrete beings 
within the process of evolution are individual and actual, although 
dependent upon the unique Being, which, while distinct and transcend- 
ent, yet collaborates in the action of concrete beings through ultimate 
union with them. This synthesis allows for pluralism in the concrete 
universe without sacrificing the unity of being. From this point of 
view therefore cause is the ground of becoming, of existence, and of 
the essence of all contingent fact, which at the same time respects 
the individuality of things. 

The fourth article is by E. Janssens and has the title, " The Kantian 
Morality and Eudaemonism ". The appearance of finality and the 
wide currency of Kant's criticism of the morality of happiness seem 
to call for a re-examination of that criticism. Kant's first objection 
to this type of moral theory attempts to show that duty has nothing to 
do with the enjoyment of life; that in the presence of the command 
of duty one should abstract completely from all consideration of 
happiness ; that one should conceive it as possessing complete author- 
ity, an authority that exacts unconditional obedience, and is sufficient 
in itself. To support this view Kant argues that the concept of 
happiness has no precise content, and that we possess no rationally 
certain means of acquiring happiness. True, there are practical pre- 
scriptions that enable us to live a life the least undesirable under the 
circumstances, but these are not 'commandments', they are only 
' counsels ' founded on experience. As such they are suggestions 
useful only within the circumstances under which the agent happens 
to be placed. Attention to practical affairs leads to " a certain degree 
of misology." Thus Kant's isolation, the strict regulation to which he 
subjected his own life, together with the influence of Rousseau, have 
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developed with him a hatred of the reason from which he infers that 
it is not its natural role to render us happy. Another form of the 
argument maintains that the admission of happiness as a principle of 
morality destroys the characters of universality, objectivity, and ne- 
cessity, all of which are essential to the law. Eudaemonism gives too 
much scope to empirical elements and too narrow scope to the reason, 
and thus destroys duty. This objection is for Kant fundamental and 
rests on his artificial separation of the empirical and the intelligible 
orders. The happiness principle destroys the distinction between 
good and evil. The moral good and happiness, instead of being 
identified, are often found dissociated. Crime often goes unpunished 
and triumphant; virtue is often unhappy and persecuted. All these 
objections, the author thinks, depend for their force upon the rigid 
antithesis which Kant sets up between the concept of happiness and 
that of the moral order. This antithesis approaches very near mere 
juggling of terms. Kant has stripped off, both from the idea of 
happiness and from that of the moral order, all those characters that 
enabled Aristotle to find close relations between them. And these 
characters show happiness to be the supreme achievement which ter- 
minates in the perfection of the agent, realized by the habitual practice 
of the good, i.e., by virtue. He does not see therefore that the essential 
element of happiness is that of ontological perfection, and it is through 
this latter that happiness is related to the supreme End of the onto- 
logical order which is nothing else than the pure Act, the Thought 
which thinks itself in an operation that is complete and eternal. The 
consciousness of the possession of Perfection, and the search for it as 
a means to the practice of virtue, are imposed upon us with the 
imperative value of a commandment of God. The idea of happiness 
thus being stripped of all ontological perfection, it is inevitable that 
the characters of objectivity, universality, and necessity should be 
denied of it. The idea is weak because Kant has taken care to weaken 
and distort it. He similarly mutilates the concept of duty. Seeing in 
the idea practically nothing but imperative and obligatory aspects, he 
can find nothing in it that responds to our aspirations or satisfies our 
tendencies, which latter he regards as aspects of mere physical life. 
While it must be granted, I think, that the criticism of Kant is in the 
main sound, it still may be doubted whether the author's attempt at 
constructive theory through the idea of metaphysical perfection and 
the theological imperative avoids abstraction more successfully than 
does Kant, or whether, after all, it gives us a real happiness theory. 
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Recent discussion of educational theory has developed a controversy 
as to whether the work of Pestalozzi or that of Herbart is funda- 
mental, and the matter has given the title, " Pestalozzi and Herbert ", 
to an article by F. de Hovre. He finds that too much Pestalozzian 
' pedagogy ' confines the individual mind too closely to ' method ', and 
that other interests are required. Consequently a complete view of 
educational theory will take from Pestalozzi such doctrines as the 
central place of will in education, the necessity of cultivating special 
capacities, and the social character of culture. It will also take from 
Herbart such ideas as the necessity for education of a fundamental 
philosophy, the necessity of the cultivation of the intellect, and the 
utility of the recitation as an educative factor. This will involve less 
emphasis on experimentation and more emphasis on reflection. 

The sixth article is on " French Philosophy at the Beginning of the 
War ", by P. Neve. In this period French thought was at a turning 
point of its history. It had abandoned a dogma that has been called 
' scientism ', which consisted not so much in doctrine as in the attitude 
of unlimited confidence in the infallibility of science. The main 
representatives of this point of view were Comte, Renan, and Taine. 
Comte's "law of three states" is the starting point for scientism. 
The positive ' state ' of mind should take the place of the metaphysical 
and the theological ' states ' of mind, leaving the whole field of thought 
to be occupied by positive science alone. Renan was neither scientist 
nor philosopher, and it is rather his work as a literary character that 
fias contributed to the diffusion of the scientific spirit. Taine is the 
theorist of the movement, and it was largely through his influence 
that French philosophy turned strongly toward radical mtellectualism. 
The extreme to which scientism is carried is shown by a passage in 
his Classical Philosophers, in which, in distinguishing between the 
ordinary use of intelligence and its scientific use, he says, " it is not 
a man, it is an instrument endowed with the faculty to see, to analyze, 
and to reason." Thus scientism rests upon the dogma of determinism. 
But there grew up a strong reaction against the scientist dogma in the 
last years of the nineteenth century, whose purpose was to reconcile 
science with an idealistic philosophy. The first attempt, that of 
Brunetiere, was extreme in that it anounced the 'bankruptcy' of 
science. But a new attempt, consistent with the scientific spirit, was 
inaugurated by Ravaisson and Boutroux. The former counselled a 
return to the theory of habit of Maine de Biran as a means of escaping 
materialism. In 1874 Boutroux, in his Contingence of the Laws of 
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Nature attempted to show the limitations of the determinist dogma. 
His conclusion in its negative form is that necessity is not the law of 
nature, and, in its positive form, that there is an element of spon- 
taneity in all forms and degrees of being. A strong tendency to 
idealism sprang at once from the doctrine of contingence. As a 
criticism of science it has given rise to the type of scientific philosophy 
represented by Poincare. It has become a religious philosophy with 
MM. Blondel, Laberthonniere, and Le Roy. As a doctrine of total 
contingence it has been the precursor, if it has not directly influenced, 
the tendency to the intuitionistic pragmatism of Bergson. An in- 
fluence of Anglo-Saxon origin has come into French thought through 
the writings of William James. It has had various forms, but they all 
hold a theory of consciousness which reduces science to the humble 
role of servant of action. This is anti-intellectualism in the sense that 
intelligence is regarded as designed not to give knowledge of 
reality, but to enable it to act upon reality. Bergson is anti-intellec- 
tualist in the sense that he would restore to the intelligence the spec- 
ulative role that has always been assigned to it. But he recognizes 
the distinction between science as concerned with utility and philos- 
ophy as concerned with truth, and from this point of view science is ex- 
plained in terms of pragmatism. While Bergson does not call the fac- 
ulty of knowledge intelligence, but instinct or intuition, yet he has been 
the strongest influence which has carried French thought backtointel- 
lectualism, in that it has inspired the criticism of knowledge which has 
forced intellectualism to assume a larger view than that of scientific 
rationalism. French philosophy at the beginning of the twentieth 
century was distinctly anti-determinist. Bergson's concept of duration 
and Boutroux's metaphysics of quality show strong resemblances to 
Aristotle's principles of change and of the constitution of being, and 
this effects a certain affiliation with Thomas Aquinas. This suggests 
to the author a closer understanding among thinkers representing all 
points of view when the problems that confront us are appreciated in 
their larger aspects. 

M. M. de Wulf 's article on " The Work of Art and Beauty " is be- 
yond the competence of the reviewer, at least to give more than a 
superficial description. It takes the intellectualist and objectivist 
point of view of neo-scholastic metaphysics and psychology. The 
thesis maintained is that the aesthetic phenomenon resides in the 
perfect accord between the work of art and the mind that is affected 
by it. One element of the pleasure of beauty is subjective and this 
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element varies with such conditions as age, sex, temperament, educa- 
tion, etc. But this does not mean that aesthetic feeling is arbitrary 
or that it depends on individual caprice. The pleasure of art has a 
basis in the perception of art, hence the adage, that there is no dis- 
'puting about tastes, must be corrected by saying that tastes are 
disputed by reflection. Experience shows that tastes can be developed 
by discussion and training. The basis of the work of art is the unity of 
the objective elements which the artist portrays in his work, and which 
give the work its value independent of the circumstances which 
surround those to whom the work is presented. 

It may be due to the prejudice of the writer that the two theological 
essays, the eighth by Yves de la Briere on " Christian International 
Law " and the eleventh and fast by J. Maritain on " Some Conditions 
of the Scholastic Renaissance", seem least satisfactory. M. de la 
Briere seeks to show that Catholicism possesses a doctrine, a tradition, 
and a power which are capable of safeguarding the peace and order of 
the world. The doctrine is the message of Christ, the tradition is that 
represented in the history of the church of Christ, and the power is 
the living unity of the hierarchy. No balance of power can effect an 
international order, yet a certain equilibrium maintained among states 
would give support to an international juridical organization. Such 
an organization as the League of Nations could be made effective only 
by the collaboration of the Roman Papacy, which would give the new 
juridical institutions that moral authority, prestige, and stability 
necessary to sustain them. While fully appreciating M. de la Briere's 
motive, we may be permitted to remark that, if we are to 
respect history, the Papacy has had its chance. It is interest- 
ing to note that it is just the purpose of M. Maritain to analyze 
the causes which, at the end of the middle ages and at the beginning 
of modern times, have lost to scholasticism the sovereignty which 
it had over the minds of men, and have assured the triumph of a new 
philosophy. This new philosophy represented the tendency to sub- 
jective individualism and to criticism of tradition which began with 
the Renaissance and the Reformation. The reaction of French 
thought of the seventeenth century against this new philosophy failed 
because it did not embody the true philosophy of the church. The new 
philosophy was a sort of bastard Platonism adopted and developed by 
Descartes. By playing fast and loose with the church, Descartes 
succeeded in introducing into France 'a philosophy which pretended 
to be a spiritualism as incisive as that of Aristotle, but which broke 
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with the tradition and changed the notions of science in the direction 
.of mechanism. He gave this philosophy the form of mathematics, but 
it was nothing more than what with Bacon and Bruno was a jumble 
of desires and inclinations. The author regards Bergson as an in- 
stance of the same sort of thing. It will occur to many persons as at 
least a question whether such an interpretation of Descartes is fair. 

M. Duthoit's essay on "A Catholic Sociologist: Henri Lorin" is 
primarily a biography and an appreciation of Lorin's influence. 

There is a bit of interesting metaphysics in the essay on " The Idea 
of Creation" by A. D. Sertillanges. The question is regarded as a 
real one for metaphysics, and the attempt at its solution as a hazard- 
ous undertaking, because it approaches the limits of intelligibility. It 
is not a question for science, which looks merely for proximate 
causes, but one which involves the first condition upon which all others 
depend, that is, the idea of total causality. If we start from the idea 
of chaos we end with the idea of a demiurge; if we begin with the 
idea of God as that of which the world is a mode or an emanation, we 
merely arrive at the idea of a mechanism; from nature we get the 
ideas of Destiny, Fate, or Fortune, the plague of ancient philosophy, 
traces of which may be found in Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero. But the 
true God is independent, distinct from his work, transcends his crea- 
tion at the same time that he is immanent in it. This clear idea of 
creation we have only from the biblical tradition. But philosophers 
and instructed Christians have, with popular thought, attempted to 
think a 'beginning', that is, a time when there was nothing. This 
has necessitated the further assumptions of the act of God, and the 
world as the result of the act. But this confuses the idea of eternity 
with time, and the act of God with the existence of the world. The 
creation of the world refers to the logical dependence of the world on 
God as its ground. 

The volume also contains a statement of the work and of the 
organization of the University of Louvain for the academic year 
1919-20, and a list of the University's new publications. 

E. Jordan. 
Butler College. 



